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EDITORIALS 


FORWARD —Coke in Cans and run of the mill 

fruit and vegetable canners packing 
other soft drinks in cans; still others packing such 
exotic drinks as “Hawaiian Punch” etc.; Frozen Food 
Shipments without Refrigeration; Tomato Juice Con- 
centrate; Cranberry-Orange Relish; Tinless Solder; 
Senior Foods and Dietetic foods. ... Who said the can- 
ning industry is standing still? Who said there’s a lack 
of opportunity in the canning field? Who said canners 
have a right to feel sorry for themselves, as many 
of them are doing now? 

Employment and wages at an all time high. Fifty 
percent of the fruits and 30 percent of the vegetables 
purchased in processed form, as compared with 10 to 
15 percent 50 years ago. Net earnings of three of the 
major processors up 26, 33, and 59 percent from the 
previous fiscal year. An industry sales and promotional 
drive in full swing, the like of which even the most 
sales minded individuals in the industry never dared 
dream but a few short years ago. Opportunity?? The 
industry is loaded with it, today as never before. 


pheinienlagei tention is directed t ll it 
ention is directed to a small item 
COURAGE appearing on another page of this 
issue entitled, ““New Stokes Plant In Operation”. It’s 
doubtful that there’s a tomato or a product packer who 
doesn’t know the name of Stokes. In fact there are 
few who do not know that good gentleman personally. 
While the luscious tomato is the recognized queen of 
vegetables, the tomato processing industry is regarded 
aus perhaps the most undependable source of profits in 
‘he canning industry. When the Stokes plant was com- 
‘letely destroyed by fire on June 15 it was the second 
major setback suffered in a decade. The memory of 
h BHC incident affecting not only the Stokes opera- 
ion but a good many others, is still fresh in the mind 
‘f the industry. Now on August 10, just 56 days after 
he disastrous fire, a new Stokes plant is in operation. 
\ll the industry will join the writer in admiration of 
‘his display of courage and faith in an industry. It is 
in example that might well be followed by others no 
‘ess fortunate. 


—In this connection the reader’s at- 


CHANGING —Strongly recommended not only for 
FOOD reading and study now but for a 
. prominent place in your reference file 
PATTERNS is the feature article starting in this 


‘ssue to be concluded next week. Right now many of 
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you are too busy to stop for a moment; if so, be sure 
to instruct your major domo to file these issues care- 
fully to remind you that you have must reading, comes 
the first opportunity. Marguerite Burk is the person 
under whose direction per capita consumption figures 
are worked out. She knows the story probably better 
than any one person, and provides not only the his- 
torical trend but takes a look into the future. Here 
again if opportunity is not discovered for the proces- 
sor, and the servicing and allied industries, then 
indeed it is time to remove the dark glasses. 


“... How many of us have the ‘Know-How’ when it 
come to doing our daily task—to earn our livelihood? 
Do we know why the work we are doing is done in a 
certain or particular way, or do we just go about doing 
the job because we have been told to do it that way? 
(Or because we or our fathers have always done it 
that way?) 


“.. Or how many of us at our daily task figure out 
for ourselves just why we are doing the work we are 
doing; then, too, how many of us give any thought as 
to whether or not the job could be done more efficiently 
and at less cost? 


“... Don’t be satisfied with putting in just the re- 
quired number of hours each day, try to improve each 
day’s work. Give your job some throught, perhaps you 
may know a way in which it can be done with less 
effort or expense. Such suggestions, if workable and 
effects a saving to the company, mean money in your 
pocket, too. 


“... So, remember that bosses or presidents (or suc- 
cessful businesses) are not made overnight. Give daily 
consideration to the work in which you are engaged. 
Keep your eyes open and your mind alert—get the 
‘Know-How’ and in that way you build up your ‘Brain- 
Power’. And remember this—‘there’s always a crowd 
at the bottom of the ladder while at the top there is 


> 99 


plenty of room’. 


From Bill Free’s Hungerford Packing Co. “Stew 
Pot,” . . . Could be a number of boss canners might 
apply the same type of thinking. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


COKE MAKES ITS DEBUT IN CANS 


Latest Development In Bringing “Touch of Home” to Troops Overseas 
Latest Development In Bringing “Touch of Home” 
to Troops Overseas 


(SEE COVER) 


The order of 100,000 cartons of Coke 
in cans for miiltary personnel in the Far 
East has just been completed by the 
Army and Air Force Exchange Service. 

In an effort to cooperate with military 
exchange officials in Japan, The Coca- 
Cola Company arranged to package Coca- 
Cola in cans for the first time so that 
the soft drink could be made more con- 
veniently available to military personnel 
in areas of Korea and other Far East 
areas. 

Using 12-ounce containers manufac- 
tured by the American Can Company, 
The Coca-Cola Bottling Company of 
California canned the product for export 
only in cartons of 24 cans at its plant in 
Hayward, California, for The Coca-Cola 
Export Corporation, which supplied it to 
the Far Eastern theater. 

This service to American military per- 
sonnel is the latest in a pattern of co- 
operation in keeping refreshing Coke at 
the fingertips of the country’s fighting 
men and women overseas. 


BRINGING COKE TO THE TROOPS 


When World War II broke out our 
military officials appealed to The Coca- 
Cola Company to help bring a tangible 
reminder of home to the servicemen and 
women outside the country by devising 
some way of getting bottles of ice-cold 
Coke to them. 


And so the technical battle started. 
The Coca-Cola Company supplied the ma- 
terials and equipment for the manufac- 
ture of Coca-Cola by the Army. Instead 
of bottles being shipped across the seas, 
bottling plants were sent and followed 
the troops as they fought. Immediately 
after the landing in North Africa the 
Army Quartermaster’s Office received a 
cable requesting eight Coca-Cola plants 
immediately. In some cases, as after the 
Anzio landing, equipment to make Coke 
was with the first line of supplies, but in 
all instances Coke was to be found in the 
line next to the front. 

Front-office executives of Coca-Cola 
did not know until months later where a 
particular shipment of syrup and equip- 
ment had been ordered because all mate- 
rial was dispatched by coded number and 
turned over to military teams. The Coca- 
Cola Export Corporation assigned more 
than a hundred of its staff members to 
administer these plants and paid their 
salaries, but the men were put into uni- 
form with assimilated rank, placed under 
military regulations and called technical 


observers. Several were killed during 
their duty overseas. 

As the war progressed, the beverage 
was brought into all combat areas. In 
territories such as Burma, where the ter- 
rain made it impossible to ship equip- 
ment, the bottling plant machinery was 
dismantled, flown in parts by aircraft 
over “The Hump,” and re-assembled at 
the scene. 


$4,000.00 BOTTLE OF COKE 


So prized did Coke become to the 
American serviceman that it seemed a 
symbol of home in addition to being a re- 
freshing drink. In South Italy during 
the fighting there and before a Coke 
supply line could catch up with the 
troops, two bottles of Coke were received 
in a food package and one was consumed 
immediately. But the second was kept 
untouched and then used as a prize for 
a raffle to raise funds for children of the 
dead comrades of that unit. Four thou- 
sand dollars—the equivalent of 80,000 
Cokes in the United States—was real- 
ized, but the sergeant who won the bottle 
wouldn’t drink it. He said he was too 
overwhelmed to consume a $4,000 Coke 
—and his men understood what he meant. 

When American units moved into the 
Pacific Theater of Operations Coke went 
island-hopping from Guadalcanal to 
Japan with General MacArthur. For this 
area, technicians of Coca-Cola developed 
a “jungle unit” whereby the syrup was 
mixed at the scene and distributed by a 
new dispensing unit into the soldier’s 
drinking cup along the lines. 

After the victory of the Allied Forces 
executives of Coca-Cola thought they 
would return to peacetime operations. 
But by the early 1950’s the military 
forces of the free world found themselves 
defending democracy in Korea and once 
again Coca-Cola responded to the G.I.’s 
need for refreshment. Bottling equipment 
was moved from Japan into Pusan, 
Korea. Now military personnel in the 
Far East can enjoy refreshing Coca-Cola 
in cans. 


W. B. Hays, associated with the Tyler 
& Simpson Co. since 1925, has been 
upped to general sales promotional man- 
ager for the wholesale grocery company, 
which maintains headquarters at Nor- 
man, Oklahoma, and has branch houses 
at Pauls Valley and Ardmore, Oklahoma, 
and at Gainesville, Texas. 
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LIBBY SHIPS FROZEN FOODS TO 
SOUTH AMERICA WITHOUT 
REFRIGERATION 


Some 6,000 pounds of frozen broccoli, 
spinach, strawberries, peaches and other 
frozen foods destined for Caracas, Vene- 
zuela were loaded on an ordinary box car 
in Chicago on Monday, August 8, in a 
shipping test that well might revolution- 
ize the frozen foods industry. 

Sealed in an aluminum tube, the ship- 
ment will travel without refrigeration 
by railroad, steamship and truck to its 
destination, and is expected to arrive 
some 30 days or more hence at a temper- 
ature not exceeding zero. 


Developed by W. L. Morrison and 
studied and tested by the Research De- 
partment of Libby, McNeill and Libby 
these past four years, the new shipping 
method is called “Super Chill”. It in- 
volves bringing the packages of frozen 
foods to a temperature 150 degrees below 
zero by using liquified nitrogen, which 
itself is 300 degrees below zero. The 
process is said to be fairly simple and 
takes about an hour. The packages at 
the center of the container provide a cold 
core radiating out to counteract the heat 
trying to get in. Tests show that ship- 
ments similar to that going to Venezuela 
can go unrefrigerated for 40 to 41 days 
before the temperature approaches zero. 


ADVANTAGES 


The advantages are readily apparent. 
Such a development will open up a broad 
new market overseas and in domestic use 
will permit shipping in ordinary box cars, 
trucks and_ ships, eliminating costly 
reefer cars or mechanically refrigerated 
trucks and ships. 

Quality of course is not the least im- 
portant factor. W. C. Mitchell, Libby 
Vice President in charge of frozen foods 
said that frozen spinach conventionally 
shipped from Chicago to Toledo, Ohio 
heats up from zero to 18 above even in 
the best refrigerator car. By bringing 
the temperature down to say, only 50 or 
80 degrees below zero with the new 
method, domestic shipments, not requir- 
ing the long hauls necessary in overseas 
shipments, could be adequately protected. 

The test shipment was consigned to 
Pesqueias-Carabie, a Venezuelan super- 
market chain operated by N. D. Dao. 
Aluminum Company of America built the 
special container used for the shipment. 


Industry’s most complete line of dis- 
pensers and taping machines for pres- 
sure-sensitive tapes is described in a new 
16-page manual available on request 
from Minnesota Mining and Manufactur- 
ing Co., Dept. P5-228, St. Paul, Minn. 
Manual contains 50 illustrations of the 
more than 75 dispensers and taping ma- 
chines available, plus a complete index 
listing the types of “Scotch” brand tape 
that can be used with each unit. 
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TOMATO JUICE CONCENTRATE 
ON MARKET 


Instant-Made Tomato Products Com- 
pany, Ine. of Stockton, California have 
announced the introduction of a hot-pack 
tcmato juice concentrate packed in 6 oz. 
cans. The announcement signed by Sam- 
uel L. Rosenthal, states that the new 
product is being introduced “after many 
years of research, experiments and many 
tests. ... We are now in the process of 
distributing our wonderful new product 
through National channels of distribu- 
tion. Soon we hope you will see our con- 
centrated tomato juice on the shelves of 
your favorite neighborhood grocery 
store.” 

The consumer publicity release points 
up the many advantages of today’s easy 
to serve foods, stating that concentrated 
tomato juice is the newest of these. It 
is reconstituted on a basis of 3 to 1. © 

Speaking of quality, the announcement 
states that the product has won two con- 
secutive blue ribbon awards at the Cali- 
fornia State Fair and that in a Con- 
sumer’s Reaction Council test at the 1954 
fair, 873 out of 977 people served tomato 
juice from the new concentrate, preferred 
and endorsed it enthusiastically. 

Recipes are provided for making the 
juice, tomato sauce, soup, puree, aspic, 
a tomato dip or spread, a sauce for barbe- 
cued spare ribs and (shades of sauer- 
kraut ice cream) tomato cake. Other 
consumer leaflets and retail posters and 
banners are provided to spark the dis- 
tribution. 


PROMOTION 


CANNERS HAVE BIG 
OPPORTUNITY TO PROMOTE 
AT POINT OF SALE 


Canners have a fertile field for pro- 
moting their products at the point of sale 
in retail stores even though they do not 
have large consumer and cooperative ad- 
vertising budgets, it is indicated by evi- 
dence compiled in a Don White Inc. mar- 
ket survey for the National Canners As- 
sociation’s Consumer and Trade Rela- 
tions Program. Point of sale display 
offers an advantage particularly to the 
smaller firms with flexibility and close 
to home distribution. 

Analysis by Dor White Inc. of adver- 
tising and point of sale display features 
of 8 chains operating 250 super markets 
in California, Florida, Illinois, New Jer- 
sey and New York during the weeks end- 
ing June 11 and 18 indicates that canned 
foods receive considerably more featur- 
ing at the point of sale than in the news- 
paper advertising of these retailers. 

Observation of store displays in 84 of 
the markets in the group showed that: 


1. Canned foods items accounted for 
approximately a fifth (21%) of all 
products and a third (30%) of the 
food products that were given extra 
point-of-sale featuring by means of 
printed banners, streamers, shelf 
talkers, display cards and_ shelf 
strips. 

2. Canned foods accounted for approx- 
imately a third (31.6%) of the 
product displays of food products 
in the form of end of aisle, floor 
mass, table jumble, carrier or dump 
displays. 

Observation of the advertising of the 
chains surveyed included: (a) how much 
space in newspapers was being used by 
each chain (b) of the total space bought, 
how much was devoted to selling mer- 
chandise (c) how much of this space was 
devoted to canned foods. 

During the period of observation, none 
of the chains involved gave canned foods 


a “headline” or “primary featuring”, but 
the amount of space devoted to canned 
foods was 14.7% of the total. The 
amount of space given to canned foods 
ranged from 4.5% of total ad space for 
a 17-unit chain in New York to 27.5% 
of total space for a Florida chain operat- 
ing 37 markets. 

While all chains visited. mentioned 
eanned foods in their ads, only 5 of the 8 
devoted special display space in their 
stores to advertised items. Approxi- 
mately a fifth (21.3%) of the eanned 
items mentioned in the ads were backed 
up by retail displays. 

NCA’s field work in the stores of these 
chains indicates again that the smaller 
canner has a big opportunity for increas- 
ing sales of his product by devoting more 
time, thought and a relatively small 
amount of money to providing retailers 
with the following merchandising aids: 

1. ideas ... ideas on themes and in- 
dividual displays, related item dis- 
plays or storewide promotions. 

2. demonstrating how effective dis- 
plays for his products can be easily 
built. 

3. suplying at least some inexpensive 
form of printed display materials 
whether shelf talkers, shelf strips, 
or display cards, if larger banners 
and streamers are too expensive. _ 

4. providing some case history infor- 
mation on how such displays or dis- 
play materials have succeeded in 
stores where sales records have 
been kept. 

5. setting up at least a few pilot dis- 
plays for selected retailers (through 
the use of salesmen, brokers or 
even executives of his company). 
suggesting related item promotions, 
with preferably not more than 2 or 
3 related items. . 

Whether the packer is large or small, 
this kind of merchandising help to re- 
tailers should be checked whenever pos- 
sible to build a continuing record of suc- 
cess stories. 


HOLIDAY GUEST CUPBOARD—Shown discussing the first 
color layout for the United States Steel-CMI “Holiday Guest 
Cupboard” advertisement which will appear in Fall issues of 
national magazines are members of the United States Steel, 
BBD&O, CMI promotion committee. The “Holiday Guest Cup- 
board” promotion when it breaks in the Fall will feature the 
unusual specialty items that can be purchased in cans which the 
consumer can keep in her guest cupboard for holiday treats. 
Standing around Reed Schreiner, United States Steel Director of 
Advertising, are from left to right: Vincent J. Curry, CMI; 
Edward J. Pender and Charles B. Murphy of BBD&O, agency for 
United States Steel; George Shenk of United States Steel; John 
Dingee of CMI; and Harold Hoffman of United States Steel. 
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Changing Food Patterns 
the American People' 


By 


of 


MARGUERITE C. BURK 
Economist 


Statistical and Historical Research Branch 
Agricultural Marketing Service, U.S.D.A. 
Washington, D. C. 


Changes in the food patterns of the 
American people are of major signifi- 
eance to us as individuals, as workers 
in fields related to food and nutrition, 
and as citizens. Changing food patterns 
offer great possibilities for improving 
our nutrition and our health. With in- 
creasing productivity and gradually ris- 
ing real incomes we can afford to live 
better and to satisfy our food prefer- 
ences more completely. Possible future 
changes in our food patterns offer one of 
the principal opportunities for solving 
our major farm problems. The great pro- 
ductive potential of our agricultural 
economy can be adjusted to producing 
the kinds of foods American consumers 
will be wanting and will be able to buy. 
Similarly, changing food patterns offer 
great opportunities for marketing agen- 
cies to supply marketing services which 
consumers increasingly need and want to 
buy with their food. 


MAJOR HISTORICAL CHANGES 


The first step every economic re- 
searcher makes in tackling a particular 
subject is to look at major historical de- 
velopments. We all have bits and pieces 
of knowledge of what has happened to 
food patterns of Americans in the past 
100 years. I shall just remind you of 
some of the major changes. 

ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO—Edgar W. 
Martin, a historian, has provided us with 
some fascinating details of consumption 
patterns 100 years ago in his book 
Standards of Living in 1860.2 Based on 
his study of family budgets and other 
contemporary information, Martin con- 
cludes that about half of the ordinary 
city family’s income was spent for food 
in the mid-nineteenth century and that, 
if farm produced food was counted in 
income, about half of farm income went 
for food also. Compare this with our cur- 
rent figure of one-fourth. Martin uses 


1 Paper delivered at the 16th New York State 
Nutrition Institute, University of Buffalo, June 15, 
1955 and published in the August issue, *‘The Na- 
tional Food Situation.” 

* Published by The University of Chicago Press, 
1942, 

® The American and His Food, The University 
of Chicago Press. Rev. ed. 1941. 

* See U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, Consumption of Food 
in the United States, 1909-52. Agriculture Hand- 
book No. 62. Sept. 1953. Supplement for 1954 in 
process. 
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the data compiled by Richard O. Cum- 


. mings * which indicate that in the 1850’s 


per capita consumption of meats was 
around 180 to 185 pounds, lard 13 pounds, 
butter 15, wheat flour 205, sugar 30 
pounds. Pork consumption was particu- 
larly high as was that of fish. Let me 
interrupt here again to give you a basis 
for comparisons. Our 1954 consumption 
rates on about the same basis, as closely 
as I can judge, were for meats — 153 
pounds, lard—10, butter—9, wheat flour 
—124, sugar—95. Martin reminds us that 
100 years ago molasses, syrup and sorg- 
hum, and honey were much more common 
sweetenings than sugar. The consump- 
tion of fruits and vegetables was gen- 
erally very low with the possible excep- 
tion of potatoes and sweetpotatoes. Ur- 
ban milk consumption was quite small. 
Farm people probably used a little more. 
Milk output was low and milk production 
and marketing arrangements were shock- 
ing according to our modern standards. 
Half of the milk supply of New York 
City in 1853 was reported to be swill 
milk. 


Literature of that era contains fre- 
quent references which show the very 
great differences between the diets of 
rich and poor families. To illustrate, 
most poor Southerners apparently lived 
on a diet of corn bread, bacon, coffee, and 
greens, whereas’ well-to-do Southern 
families had fish, flesh, and fowl in pro- 
fusion as well as a variety of fresh 
fruits and vegetables and imported deli- 
cacies. There may have been a little less 
variation in the Northeast between con- 
sumption patterns of different income 
levels. In frontier areas, the fare seems 
to have been quite meager and not very 
appetizing except near ports or railroads. 


PRE WORLD WAR I— Moving forward 
now to the years just preceding World 
War I, let us review a few figures to set 
the stage for consideration of the major 
changes in food patterns over the last 50 
years. Although available data on in- 
come and food expenditures for those 
years are not satisfactory, it is my guess 
that about a third of consumer income 
went for food. Some reasonable estimates 
of per capita consumption rates for all 
major foods for each year beginning 
with 1909 have been developed and pub- 
lished by the United States Department 
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of Agriculture.4 Comparing the rates 
for individual foods (on a farm weight 
basis for fresh, processed weight for 
processed items), here are a few particu- 
larly interesting changes: Eggs—289 per 
person in 1909, 415 in 1954; commer- 
cially grown fruit for fresh use — 136 
pounds farm weight in 1909, 102 last 
year; commercially grown fresh vege- 
tables (excluding potatoes) went up 
from about 100 to 146 pounds, but this 
did not quite offset the decline in home 
grown supplies. Meanwhile, consumption 
of canned fruit rose from 3 pounds per 
person to 19, of canned vegetables from 
15 to 41 pounds. Also, we now consume 
large amounts of canned fruit juices and 
frozen foods, which are new products ex- 
cept for grape juice. Commercially pro- 
duced potatoes fell from 184 pounds to 
105 per person. Wheat flour dropped 
from 214 pounds to 124, corn flour and 
meal from 52 to 12 pounds. Beet and 
cane sugar purchases in all forms went 
up from 73 pounds to 95. 

Another way to compare patterns of 
food consumption is to combine indi- 
vidual foods into the categories many 
home economists use. The averages for 
the following groups, including home- 
produced foods, were significantly higher 
in 1954 than in 1909—dairy products 
(excluding butter); eggs; meats, poul- 
try, fish, (principally in poultry); citrus 
and tomatoes; leafy, green, and yellow 
vegetables; sugars and _ sirups; and 
coffee, tea, cocoa. But the 1954 rates for 
potatoes and sweetpotatoes and for the 
cereal group were about half their com- 
parable rates in 1909. (See table.) 


These data show what has happened 
to average consumption patterns. But 
what has happened to those sharp dif- 
ferences in food consumption of rich and 
poor families, North and South, urban 
and rural, and between winter and sum- 
mer diets? Although we do not have 
satisfactory statistics on variations 50 
years ago, we are sure that they were 
much more significant then than now. 
These points will be discussed further 
below. 


Valuable data on such differences will 
come from the nationwide Survey of 
Household Food Consumption that has 
been made in April-June this year. This 
survey, covering a sample of 6,000 fami- 
lies, will give us information on regional 
differences in food consumption; urban, 
rural nonfarm and farm patterns; and 
household food use by income level. The 
data will be released in sets just about 
as fast as they come from machines, be- 
ginning next winter. 


Meanwhile, we will be ‘getting food 
expenditure data from the 1951 Survey 
of Consumer Expenditures made by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics to supply 
some of the information necessary for 
revision of the Consumer Price Index. 
The Ford Foundation has made a sub- 
stantial grant to the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce at The Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania for purchase of the 
data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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so we can expect to have these data in 
the next six months. 


MAJOR TYPES OF CHANGES IN 
AMERICAN FOOD PATTERNS 
IN PAST 50 YEARS 


In reviewing some of our statistics, we 
have mentioned the idea that there have 
heen several kinds of changes in food 
patterns since 1900. Curiously enough, 
we have had relatively little change in 
total poundage of food consumed per 
person, calculated in an equivalent re- 
tail weight basis. 


QUANTITY AND QUALITY—But we have 
had rather significant changes in quantity 
and quality of foods consumed.* Let me 
explain how we summarize such changes. 
We multiply the number of pounds of 
each food consumed in terms of retail 
weights in 1909 by its average retail 
price in 1947-49, obtaining a value or 
total retail cost for each item; then we 
total these values for 1909 and repeat 
the operation for 1954. Comparing the 
two totals, we find that the average over- 
all rate of food consumption per capita 
in 1954 was 15 percent above the rate for 
1909. Because we used the same prices 
for both years, the effect of price 
changes was eliminated. Accordingly, 
our index measures changes in the com- 
bination of quantity and quality of foods 


consumed. These changes include the 
shifts from lower priced to higher priced 
foods. These shifts are important to 
farmers, marketers, and consumers. On 
the one hand foods such as turkey cost 
more for farmers to produce than does 
wheat or corn. On the other hand, con- 
sumers are willing to pay more for a 
pound of turkey than for a pound of 
flour. Sometimes, but not always, the 
higher priced foods include more market- 
ing services. 

To some extent, the improved quality 
of our food supply is reflected in prices 
of foods. Also, remember the major im- 
provements in quality of processed foods 


‘in the past 50 years, including sanita- 


tion, high pressure cookery, freezing, en- 
richment, pasteurization. On the other 
hand, many people may have some 
doubts about whether we have improved 
the quality of some of our fruits and to- 
matoes—at least as we buy them shipped 
in most of the year. But that is just the 
point, they are shipped in and we do 
have them most of the year. We tend to 
forget the marked seasonality of supplies 
of many perishable foods in earlier years. 
They have had to become semi-durable 
goods to stand the treatment they are 
given in shipping and in storage. 

Since this is a conference on nutrition, 
here is a brief summary of how these 
changes in our food patterns have af- 


U.S. CIVILIAN PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF FOOD, BY MAJOR GROUPS, 
AVERAGES FOR 1909-13,. 1925-29, 1935-39, 1947-49, AND 1954! 


(Approximate retail weights) 


1954 
Commodity 1909-138 1925-29 1935-39 1947-49 prelimi- 
nary 
Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds 
121 108 103 120 128 
11 12 11 10 11 
17 16 16 22 29 
Dairy products: * 
Product weight, excluding butter 374 375 376 417 413 
Milk fat solids, including butter.. 29 31 31 29 27 
Nonfat solids, including butter.. 36 38 40 47 47 
fats and oils, including butter"... 59 65 64 64 65 
17 18 17 10 9 
[ry beans, peas, and nuts.............. 16 16 18 17 17 
‘otatoes and sweetpotatoes............ 196 158 141 118 107 
matoes and citrus fruit ‘............ 60 71 96 116 108 
afy, green, and yellow vegetables 62 97 106 109 102 
‘ner vegetables and fruits............ 251 237 231 226 218 
BAY 88 117 110 108 104 
‘ur and cereal products.............. 287 234 201 169 156 
210 177 157 135 124 
49 29 2: 15 12 
10 16 19 16 


Retail weight represents weight of food as usually purchased in retail grocery stores. Ingredients 


bakery products and other mixed food items are shown in their primary food groups. Some minor 
isions for individual years prior to 1954 will appear in table 38 of the Supplement for 1954 to Con- 
ition of Food in the United States, which will be published early this fall. 

ixeludes fat cuts of pork; ineludes offals. 

Edible weight. 


Ready-to-cook basis. 


Data for dairy products computed on basis of their mineral and protein content are: 1909-13 188 
rts; 1925-29 198; 1935-89 209; 1947-49 244; 1954 250. 


Includes fat cuts of pork. 


Product weight except for oils used in salad dressing, mayonnaise, etc. 


Product weight except for concentrated citrus juices, which are on a single strength basis. 

'o avoid duplication, excludes sugar used in production of canned and frozen fruit, canned fruit juices, 
‘ed vegetables, unskimmed, sweetened condensed milk, and frozen dairy products except ice cream. 
(ncludes coffee on roasted basis, chocolate liquor equivalent of cocoa and chocolate products, and tea. 
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fected our supplies of major nutrients, 
an important aspect of food quality. 
From 1909 to 1954, the food energy con- 
tent of the per capita food supply de- 
clined 10 percent. The effect on protein 
supplies of the considerable decline in 
cereal food consumption was about half 
offset by increases in livestock products. 
We are getting larger proportion of our 
calories from fat, partly coming from 
higher consumption of salad and cooking 
oils and partly from so-called invisible 
fats in whole-milk dairy products and in 
the meat, poultry, fish group. 


The halving of our consumption rates 
for potatoes and cereal products greatly 
reduced our daily supply of carbohy- 
drates although we are getting more from 
sugars. In 1954 our estimated average 
supply of calcium was 20 percent higher 
than in 1909. The enrichment of white 
bread and flour and of some other cereal 
products has raised the average iron, 
thiamin, riboflavin, and niacin content of 
our diets, despite reduced consumption 
of cereal products. Finally, we have more 
Vitamin A and ascorbic acid because of 
the shift toward citrus; tomatoes; leafy, 
green, and yellow vegetables. 


The decreasing variation in our food 
patterns deserves more attention than 
the brief mention above. It means that 
the average rates of consumption are 
representative of the food patterns of a 
larger part of our population and during 
more months of the year. Greater homo- 
geneity of food patterns has resulted 
from changes in production patterns; 
from improved transportation, communi- 
cation, and storage; because of much 
higher levels of income; and probably 
also, gradual assimilation of nationality 
groups and modern merchandising and 
sales promotion. 


CHANGES IN FORM OF FooD—Along with 
these changes have come changes in the 
forms in which we get our foods. First, 
relatively few of us produce much of our 
own food any more. (Our new consump- 
tion survey will give us an up-to-date 
measure of how many do.) Not only do 
we buy more of our food, but we buy it 
in different forms. Right at this point, 
certain problems of definition should be 
noted. Is pasteurized and homogenized 
milk in paper cartons different in form 
from raw milk in glass bottles? I rather 
think so, just as I think that prepackag- 
ing provides a slightly different form. As 
yet, I have not been able to find out 
whether prepackaging really costs con- 
sumers more or not, because of offsetting 
reduction in handling costs. 


We can probably all agree that shifts 
from fresh to canned, frozen, and pre- 
mixed foods represent changes in pur- 
chased forms of foods. Our data on some 


(Continued on Page 19) 


5 For additional development, see the article 
“Problems in the Analysis of Food Consumption,” 
Agricultural Economic Research Jan, 1954. 
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News 


The California Packing Corporation, 
San Francisco, California, has com- 
menced work on a new can making plant 
at Toppenish, Washington, with this to 
help serve the can requirement of its Pa- 
cific Northwest Division. The new plant, 
joining the firm’s cannery in Toppenish, 
is to be completed by the opening of the 
1956 packing season. 


Alfred J. Hoefer, vice-president, assist- 
ant to the president, comptroller, and a 
director of Libby, McNeill & Libby, was 
an early August visitor in San Fran- 
cisco, California to present the manage- 
ment’s side of the much-publicised proxy 
battle. He said that the Western division, 
with headquarters here, is the most im- 
portant in the concern. The company 
has five canning plants in California, five 
in Washington, six in Alaska, two in 
Hawaii and one in Oregon. In addition 
it operates three freezing plants in 
Washington, one in California and one in 
Oregon. The firm has no farming opera- 
tions on the West Coast, but does grow 
pineapple on 16,000 acres in Hawaii. 


Directors of the Dole Hawaiian Pine- 
apple Co. have declared a dividend of 20 
cents a share for the first quarter of the 
1955-56 fiscal year. The concern has 
about 5300 stockholders. 


Dr. George A. Zentmyer, plant pathol- 
ogist on sabbatical leave from the Uni- 
versity of California Experiment Station 
at Riverside, is at The Connecticut Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station for further 
study of fungicides and plant disease 
control through chemotherapy. He will 
remain there through August, working 
with Dr. James G. Horsfall, director of 
the station, and Dr. A. E. Dimond, head 
of the Department of Plant Pathology 
and Botany. Both are experts. on 
chemotherapy. 


Stafford D. Collie has been appointed 
art director of the container division of 
Robert Gair Company, Inc., manufac- 
turers of paperboard and paper products. 
He will report to Alfred W. Hoffman, 
manager of container products develop- 
ment and sales promotion. Mr. Collie 
has been art director at the subsidiary 
Gair Company Canada Limited, Toronto, 
Ont. He previously headed the indus- 
trial design department at the Ontario 
College of Art. 
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W. B. BANGERTER 


D. G. WILKINSON 


William B. Bangerter has been ap- 
pointed Western Sales Manager of the 
Kitchen Equipment Department, Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corporation. His 
sales activities will cover the 11 Western 
States with headquarters at the home 
office in San Jose, California. Mr. Ban- 
gerter joined the company in 1946 as a 
sales engineer in the canning equipment 
line. FMC’s recently created kitchen 
equipment department provides a heavy 
duty utensil washer and jet disposal ma- 
chine for use in rest rooms, hotels, hos- 
pitals and similar institutions. 


Irving H. Granicher, California Pack- 
ing Corporation, Vice President in 
Charge of Marketing, announced the fol-: 
lowing changes July 28 in the Promotion 
Department, which will continue under 
the general direction of Everett M. Run- 
yon, Advertising & Promotion Manager: 
Roland G. Saysette becomes Advertising 
Manager, succeeding Harold H. Yost, 
whose appointment as assistant to the 
Industrial & Public Relations Director 
was announced recently. Mr. Saysette 
has been with Calpak since 1933, start- 
ing as a junior clerk and progressing 
through various departments until 1940 
when he became a staff assistant in the 
Promotion Department. In 1952 he was 
appointed Assistant Sales Promotion 
Manager, and in 1954 became Sales Pro- 
motion Manager. Elmo Cerruti, formerly 
District Sales Manager headquartered in 
Seattle succeeds Mr. Saysette as Sales 
Promotion Manager. Lyman E. Schlosser 
has been appointed Assistant Sales Pro- 
motion Manager, and Samuel C. Hansen 
who was promoted to his present posi- 
tion a year ago continues as Assistant 
Advertising Manager. 
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Donald G. Wilkinson of Hurlock, Mary- 
land has joined the staff of Crites Mos- 
cow Growers as eastern representative, 
Irv Courtice, Sales Manager of the firm 
has announced. Don will replace Harry 
Neumann, now with Trappe Frozen 
Foods, and will headquarter in Baltimore 
as soon as a home can be located. He 
will serve the Tri-States, New York 
State, Pennsylvania, and Ontario, Can- 
ada for the well known seed firm. He 
is a graduate of the University of Mary- 
land with a B.S. in Horticulture. He has 
had experience with the PMA in food in- 
spection work; did quality control work 
for Kuner-Empson, Brighton, Colorado 
and had charge of quality control at the 
American Stores Canning Plant in Hur- 
lock, Maryland. 


C. L. Rumberger, vice president in 
charge of research and quality control, 
H. J. Heinz Company, and a member of 
the firm’s board of directors, has been 
elected a member of the Agricultural 
Department Committee of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce. The Agricul- 
tural Department Committee deals with 
national problems affecting agriculture 
and aids in the development of the U. S. 
Chamber’s policies and programs to meet 
those problems. With Heinz since 1929, 
Mr. Rumberger is a graduate of Penn 
State University. He was elected vice 
president of the Heinz Company in 1951 
and in 1953 was elected to the company’s 
board of directors. He is chairman of 
the Nutrition Council of Allegheny 
County, a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the National Canners Associa- 
tion, and membership chairman of the 
Agricultural Research Institute. 


Hygrade Food Products Corp., Detro't, 
meat packers and canners, has purchased 
the business of Land O’Frost Company, 
Chicago, processors of prepared frozn 
meat products. The new company wl 
operate as a division of Hygrade. 


Dr. Leonard Broadbent, entomolog st 
and plant pathologist at the Rothamsted 
Experimental Station in England, and 
one of the world’s leading authorities on 
transmission of virus diseases by insects, 
is doing research work at The Connecti- 
eut Agricultural Experiment Station. Dr. 
Broadbent will visit other research cen- 
ters during his 3%-month stay in New 
Haven. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 
FIELD DAY 


University of Maryland crops experts 
promise an interesting afternoon to 
vegetable processors interested in better 
vields of quality vegetables if they’ll 
take the time to visit the research farm 
located 2.2 miles west of Salisbury, Md., 
on Nanticoke (Quantico Road), Saturday 
afternoon, August 13, on the occasion of 
the Annual Field Day. 


Visitors will have the opportunity of 
examining first hand the results of irri- 
gation tests with cucumbers and snap 
beans. Included with the irrigation tests 
are different fertilizer applications. This 
should go a long way in answering the 
question of how much additional ferti- 
lizer should be used when irrigation is 
practiced. 

Results of breeding studies with canta- 
loupes, tomatoes and sweet potatoes may 
also be seen. A number of promising 
breeding lines of each of these crops has 
been developed by workers in the De- 
partment of Horticulture. 

A large number of varieties of many 
crops may be viewed. The crops under 
study include tomatoes, snap_ beans, 
sweet corn, and sweet potatoes. It will 
be possible to see many of these at their 
optimum stage of development. 

Additional work underway include the 
effect of fertilization of the cover crop 


upon growth of tomatoes, lime and ferti- 
lizer studies with peppers, and disease 
control studies with tomatoes and sweet 
potatoes. Workers at this station include 
F, C. Stark, W. A. Matthews, C. W. 


Reynolds, W. L. Hollis, R. J. Snyder, 
C. E. Cox, H. S. Potter, and R. U. 
Ruppenthal. 


Visitors may examine any of the plots 
in which they are interested. Tours will 
begin shortly after opening time of 
1:30 p.m. 


IN MEMORIAM 


J. Warren McKibben, for many years 
associated with the California Packing 
Corporation, San Francisco, California, 
and who retired four years ago on reach- 
ing the age limit, died August 2nd in 
Auburn, after being stricken in his sum- 
mer home in Dutch Flat. He was a 
former resident of Berkeley, California, 
later moving to near-by Lafayette. 


Rufus J. Mills, General Superintendent 
of the Lord-Mott Company, Baltimore 
plant for approximately 40 years until 
retirement in 1944, died at his home in 
Florida very suddenly on July 21. Mr. 
and Mrs. Mills have been living in Fort 
Lauderdale since his retirement. He has 
enjoyed excellent health until his sudden 
death. His son, R. Earle Mills, is man- 
ager of the Lord-Mott operation in 
Urbanna, Virginia, 


NEW STOKES PLANT 
IN OPERATION 


The new Stokes Tomato Factory 
opened for business August 10, 33 days 
since rebuilding commenced on July 8th. 
In less than five weeks a modern con- 
crete and steel plant 160 x 100 feet has 
been erected and installed with the new- 
est and most efficient equipment. F. C. 
Slacum, Westmont, N. J. has been the 
builder. 

The California Packing Corp., Swedes- 
boro, took all of Stokes deliveries the 10 
days preceding opening, so that there 
has been no loss to the farmers. Regard- 
less of the severe weather most of Stokes 
acreage is still in good condition. Francis 
C. Stokes, president, advises. One-half 
inch of rain fell August 7-8. 

Francis C. Stokes Company has been 
producing tomato seed and tomato juice 
for the last twenty-five years. On June 
15th their tomato factory was totally 
destroyed by a $400,000 fire. 


American Cranberry Growers Assoeia- 
tion’s summer meeting will be held at 
10 a.m. Thursday, August 25, at Clay- 
ton’s Log Cabin on State Highway 72 
near Cedar Bridge, N. J., according to 
Charles A. Doehlert, secretary. 


LANGSENKAMP 


- you need to keep your plant operating at peak 
capacity. Langsenkamp’s slogan “Everything for 


the Canning Plant’ means exactly that! Valves, 
: coils, pumps, belting—from the smallest peeling 
4 knife to giant 1,500-gallon cooking tanks—what- 
ever you want, Langsenkamp has it, 


We also have a complete stock of replacement 
parts for Langsenkamp and Indiana Canning Ma- 
Fast service on fabrication of custom units 
to your “specifications is another Langsenkamp 
specialty. 


--a single source for 
all parts and supplies 


Call on Langsenkamp for the parts and accessories 


| 
| 


chinery. 


= 


Your orders will be carefully filled and promptly 
and remember, Langsenkamp’s 90 


delivered ... 


years of service to the canning industry is your 
guarantee of satisfaction. 
kamp catalog today ! 


w.fangsenkamp COMPANY 


Check your Langsen- 


PIEDMONT LABEL CO. INC. 
| LITHOGRAPHERS 


PBEDFORD VIRGINIA 


229- 235 \EAST SOUTH STREET, INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 
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help sell your products! 


Containers to help people live better 


There’s no better way to start the day than with a whole- 
some and delicious Berkshire Breakfast like the one shown 
here. 


This exciting Canco ad will appear in the September 12 
Life and October issue of Good Housekeeping. Beautifully 
photographed in full color (seen here in black and 
white), this two-page ad will reach a potential audience of 
37,000,000 customers for you! 


Clear, concise recipes will show the housewife how best 
to prepare the many dishes of a Berkshire Breakfast using a 
wide variety of canned foods and beverages. She wants your 
products even before she goes to the store. 


Use this spectacular Canco ad to your advantage! See to 
it that your salesmen talk to your retailers and that your 
brands are featured . . . priced attractively .. . and prom- 
inently displayed. 

Berkshire Breakfast is Canco’s way of reaching the vast 
consumer market—the ultimate buyers of canned foods. 
This is another in a series of ads which actually creates a 
demand for, and helps build prestige for, canned foods and 
beverages. Here’s your chance for profit . . . take it! 


FREE 


Mats or photographs for newspaper advertising ... 
To help YOU get YOUR brand featured in retailer newspaper 
ads, Canco has mats for the main illustration of this Berkshire 
Breakfast ad (2 col. 65 screen) for any tie-in program you may 
work out with your retailers. A mat or photograph will be sent 
FREE direct to any retailer planning such a promotion. Re- 
quests should be addressed to: American Can Company, Sales 
Promotion Division, 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
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REVIEWPOINT 


THE WEATHER—Anyone living in 
the Eastern two-thirds of the Nation and 
not knowing the weather story of this 
past week just isn’t human. The break 
these past 4 days, in the most disagree- 
able heat wave in modern times has been 
most welcome. Many areas received 
needed moisture in the form of some 
thunder showers and crops benefitted to 
an undetermined extent. Some areas, of 
course, got little or no rain and in other 
areas like Pennsylvania and New York 
the rains came too late. Summing up the 
effects of the record breaking heat wave 
of July and the first week in August, it 
would seem that the East bore the brunt 
of the damage. Generally speaking, con- 
ditions in New York State are on the 
pitiful side, with severe damage reported 
to peas, corn, beans, tomatoes, and cab- 
bage. Pennsylvania beans and tomatoes 
have been hurt and much the same goes 
for Tri-States. Local areas in Michigan 
and Ohio have had much the same ex- 
perience. Although the heat has been ex- 
cessive in Indiana and Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, and Minnesota, those states have 
apparently had _ sufficient moisture to 
keep crops coming along. The insect 
problem however is reported great. Iowa 
has been exceedingly dry and hot and 
corn there apparently has been hurt 
somewhat. 


Here’s the New York Association re- 
port as of August 9: 

“Welcome showers that went all the 
way up to 2” in some areas finally 
brought help to New York’s parched 
farms last week-end. Cool weather has 
moved in this week so everyone at the 
moment is feeling better. The rains ar- 
rived too late though to help many crops. 
Bean tonnage has been very disappoint- 
ing so far this year with very few plants 
running double shifts. In fact many are 
only running part-time on single shifts. 
Disappointing yields continue and the 
way prices are being bid upward it would 
indicate everyone is scrambling for the 
limited tonnage available. We predicted 
last week a falldown of 30 percent or 
more on our bean pack this year and in 
talking to processors since then they 
feel we were too conservative—that it 
could be as much as 40 percent. One 
factor that makes the 40 percent figure 
make sense is the apparent lack of late 
acreage to help take up the early season 
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slack. Tri-State and Pennsylvania both 
report substantial cuts in their bean 
packs which are of poor quality. 

“Tomato packing got under way this 
week with light yield prospects indi- 
cated and an exceptionally large amount 
of blossom-end rot. 


“Beets have been helped by the rains 
but not soon enough for the early crop. 

“There is no change to report with 
other crops except to say cabbage, car- 
rots and corn were all helped by last 
week’s rains. No changes on fruits to 
report.” 

A report from Illinois dated August 8 
states: “With the corn pack barely un- 
derway it is impossible to forecast with 
any accuracy what the final outcome will 
be... Quality has been good to date but 
vields have not been outstanding. In 
general the tomato pack looks good. The 
pack is just getting underway and qual- 
ity will apparently be better than last 
year.” 

In Wisconsin the Association reports 
as of August 9: “Some decline in bean 
receipts is reported despite recent rains 
with considerable blossom drop occur- 
ring. Sweet corn canning started last 
week and first reports indicate a low cut 
per ton due to poorly filled ears. Several 
canners report that later fields also show 
much unevenness that will reduce yields. 

Indiana is keeping rather quiet but ap- 
parently tomatoes are not doing too bad 
there with the pack just getting under- 
way. Quality of Tri-State tomatoes 
hasn’t improved perceptibly this week. 
Poorer weather now prevailing and local 
showers will undoubtedly help. It’s an 
old adage that tomato plants have 9 
lives and if the weather turns favorable 
from now onin there’s still a possibility 
of getting some quantity and quality. 
There’s no real zip to the market as 
quality continues poor. A number of im- 
portant Tri-State tomato canners with- 
drew from the market and at this writ- 
ing, Thursday morning, August 11, have 
not yet returned. There are still others 
who haven’t yet named a price. 

Buyers are not falling over themselves 
to get into the market. As usual they 
are discounting adverse crop reports. 


WISCONSIN PEA PACK—Wisconsin 
Canners Association on August 9 re- 
ported the 1955 pea pack in that state at 
12.8 million actual cases compared with 
11 million cases in 1954 or an increase of 
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15.9 percent. On a basis of 303’s the 
Wisconsin pack totaled 14 million cases 
compared with 12 million cases last 
year, an increase of 16% percent. In 
actual cases, the 1955 pack totaled 3.6 
million cases of Alaskas, 3.8 million 
cases of early sweets including allsweets 
and 5.4 million cases of other sweets. 
Ninety-eight plants canned peas in Wis- 
consin in 1955 as compared with 105 in 
1954. The association had received re- 
ports from 97 of the 98 adding its esti- 
mate of the one plant not reporting. 
Broken down by can size the Wiscon- 
sin pack totaled 9.3 million cases of 
303’s, 1.8 million cases of 10’s, 1.6 million 
cases of 8 oz. and the balance of some- 
thing over 100,000 cases in other sizes. 


VA WANTS —The veterans Admin- 
istration wants offers of a total of 5200 
cases of standard No. 10 blueberries 
packed in water by August 22; 36,500 
cases of fancy No. 10 tomato juice by 
August 23; 28,000 cases of fancy No. 10 
tomato puree and 12,250 cases of fancy 
No. 10 tomato catsup by August 29; 
13,500 cases of extra standard No. 10 
tiny, small, medium or large canned lima 
beans by August 30; 1750 cases of choice 
No. 303 canned dietetic purple plums 
packed in water and 9,100 cases of No. 
10 choice canned purple plums packed in 
heavy syrup by August 31; 14,000 cases 
of No. 10 extra standard golden cream- 
style corn and 19,00 cases of No. 10 extra 
standard whole grain corn by September 
7. These are for delivery in various 
quantities at specified dates to Sommer- 
ville, New Jersey; Wilmington, Cali- 
fornia; and Hines, Illinois. 46 oz. cans 
of tomato juice and No. 2 or 2% cans of 
other products will be considered in the 
event. Acceptable bids received on No. 
10 cans will not complete total quantities 
required. 


LITERATURE 


Oakite General Cleaner, adaptable to 
use by hand or soak tank, is the subject 
of a folder recently published by Oakite 
Products, Inc. Folder gives instructions 
for the use of the cleaning compound in 
food plants, including canneries. It points 
out the advantages claimed for the mate- 
rial: a cost of about 1 cent a gallon in 
solution; controlled action; safety; water 
softening ability; long life in solution; 
fast cleaning, and good rinsing ability. 
Copies available from Oakite Products, 
Inc., 178 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 
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MARKET NEWS 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Higher Interest Rates Likely To Have Tight- 
ening Effect On Inventory Policies — No 
inclination To ‘“‘Take Hold’? Of Tomato 
Market—Little Buying Interest In Beans— 
Strengthening Pea Market—Early Corn Run- 
ning Largely To Standards — Citrus Con- 
tinues Firm — No Rush To Buy Fruits — 
Salmon And Sardine Packs Still Runing Short. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 11, 1955 


THE SITUATION—There was a mod- 
erate pick-up in over-all buying interest 
in canned foods here during the week, 
but the New York market is obviously at 
variance with distributors in many other 
parts of the country in evaluating prob- 
able price and supply trends for the com- 
ing marketing year. There is a sus- 
picion in some quarters that buyers here 
may be outsmarting themselves and 
overly discounting reports of serious im- 
pact upon new packs by recent unfavor- 
able weather conditions, but this is a 
question that only time can answer. 


THE OUTLOOK—Distributors are giv- 
ing serious consideration to the tighten- 
ing of credits and higher loan rates in 
planning inventory policies for the. re- 
mainder of the year. With higher inter- 
est rates placing a further premium 
upon working capital, it is felt, inventory 
controls will increasingly become a mat- 
ter for top management attention. This 
could mean, of course, a slowing down in 
shipping instructions on 1955 packs, 
leaving the canner with the burden of 
carrying merchandise until it is urgently 
needed in the distribution pipeline. 


TOMATOES—While reports from the 

Tri-States continue on the gloomy side, 
insofar as pack totals and quality this 
season are concerned, buyers locally 
‘how no inclination to take hold of the 
market. This lack of volume interest 
\races in some measure to the relatively 
ow prices at which tomatoes are being 
juoted, the market finding standard 1s 
ta low of 85 cents, 303s at $1.10, 2%s 
.t $1.75, and 10s at $6.50, all f.o.b. can- 
sries, Canners are reported getting a 
ood volume of business in most of their 
rmal marketing areas, aside from the 
reater New York market, and there is 
msiderable talk about the likelihood of 
igher prices before the season is very 
ar along. In fact, the foregoing prices, 
‘s mentioned, constitute “bottom”, and 
‘uestionable quality with many sellers 
inwilling to confirm at these levels. 


BEANS—There is a little buying in- 
erest reported in green beans at 95 
‘ents for standard cut 303s, although 
nost sellers in the Tri-States are holding 
‘t $1.00. Extra standards are at a low of 
1.10, with fancy 3 and 4 sieve cut at 
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$1.35 and 3-sieve whole at $1.75. Extra 
standard cut wax beans are quoted at a 
low of $1.30, with fancy 4-sieve generally 
holding at $1.45. 


PEAS—With full fancy running light 
in this season’s output in the case of 
many packers, the market is strengthen- 
ing as buyers seek to cover requirements 
for top private labels. Tri-State packers 
quote standard Alaska 303s at $1.20 and 
upwards, with extra standard 3-sieves at 
$1.40 or better. Standard sweets are at 
$1.15 bottom, with extra standards at 
$1.25 and fancy pod run at $1.45 and up- 
wards. Reports from the Midwest list 
standard 4-sieve 303s at $1.25, with 3- 
sieve at $1.30. Fancy 1l-sieve 303s are 
generally bringing about $2.50 in the 
Midwest, with 2-sieve listing at $2.20, all 
f.o.b. canneries. 


CORN—Early production in the Tri- 
States has been running largely to stand- 
ard and extra standard qualities, it is 
reported, although the outlook for later 
packing is more promising. Fancy 
crushed golden 303s is listing at $1.25, 
with fancy whole kernel at $1.20, al- 
though many packers have not as yet 
named prices. Midwestern canners con- 
tinue to quote carryover fancy cream- 
style golden at $1.25. 


CITRUS — With canner carryover 
holdings dwindling rapidly, the market 
for citrus products remains in firm 
shape. Canners offer grapefruit juice 2s 
at 87% cents, with 46-ounce at $1.75, 
with tangerine juice quoted at 85 cents 
on 2s. Fancy grapefruit sections are 
holding at $1.25 for 303s, with citrus 
salad quoted at $2.00 for fancy and $1.85 
for choice, all f.o.b. Florida canneries. 
Buyers here continue in the market for 
stocks to carry them through the balance 
of the current marketing season. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Buyers are 
not disposed to rush into the market for 
new pack fruits, until cannery opening 
price structures have been put to the acid 
test. In peaches, packers are quoting 
fancy 2%s halves and sliced at $3.10 to 
$3.20, with 303s at $2.00 and upwards, 
while 10s are held at around $11. Buyer 
resistance is reported in fruit cocktail 
on the basis of $2.30 on 303s and $3.60 
for 2%s fancy. Other fruits are without 
important change this week, although 
buyers are looking the cherry situation 
over in California, where canners are 
showing more disposition to trade. 


SALMON—Over-all pack in Alaska up 
to July 30, according to latest reports, 
is still running about a half million cases 
behind last year, with a sharp dip in pro- 
duction of reds commanding attention. 
Canners generally are not quoting on 
new pack Alaska, but a definite schedule 
is looked for shortly. Current offerings 
for prompt shipment from the Northwest 
find chums quoted at $9.50 for flat halves, 
with fancy Columbia River chinooks list- 


ing at $21 for halves and fancy Copper 
River chinooks at $16.50 for halves, all 
f.o.b. Seattle. 


SARDINES—With the pack in Maine 
running far behind that of last year at 
this time, the market is showing a fairly 
strong undertone, with canners quoting 
quarter keyless oils at $7 per case where 
they are in a position to ship. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Much Attention To Weather And Crop 
Damage — Not In Hurry To Name Corn 
Prices—Midwest Tomatoes Undamaged To 
Date—-Cat And Mouse Game On Products— 
Fancy Beans Tight, Standards Plentiful — 
Talking Higher Kraut Prices — Cocktail 
Prices Settle—Business Passing In Pears— 
Pineapple Supply Squeeze Working Off. 


By 


Chicago, Ill., Aug. 11, 1955 


THE SITUATION—Chicago distribu- 
tors are beginning to get just a little bit 
restive about the continued reports 
reaching here of damage to crops as yet 
unharvested due to hot and dry weather. 
However, any feeling of concern has not 
been reflected in a rash of buying ‘as 
trading this week could not be considered 
anything but fair. Weather conditions 
create more conversation than does the 
actual business being consumated. Never- 
theless, torrid temperatures have taken a 
toll and a reoccurrence of such weather, 
as is expected here, could be serious. 
New York state has been hard hit with 
heavy damage to beans, peas, tomatoes, 
corn and cabbage. The corn and tomato 
crops have also suffered some damage 
here in the Middlewest which damage 
could be much worse if the current break 
in the weather doesn’t last. At the mo- 
ment, buyers and sellers alike are trying 
to determine just what will happen to 
the market on these two important packs 
and they are not having much success 
as climatic conditions are such important 
factors. However, it seems certain the 
kraut market will be considerably higher 
as damage to cabbage here and in New 
York has reduced possible tonnage to a 
point where it seems almost impossible 
for the industry to come up with any- 
thing like the pack produced last year. In 
the face of all this, Chicago buyers in 
many cases are making an effort to 
cover on requirements with responsible 
sources of supply but spot sales continue 
on a hand to mouth basis and probably 
will unless things get much worse. 


CORN—Midwest canners are reluctant 
to quote on the 1955 pack of corn which 
has started in a small way here in some 
areas. Spot prices are below the cost of 
production so any quotations represent- 
ing something of a normal profit would 
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not meet with ready response anyhow. 
For these reasons canners feel they 
might just as well wait and see what 
happens as heavy damage could bring 
much higher prices. Currently, fancy 
cream style corn in bringing $1.30 for 
303s and $8.00 for tens with fancy whole 
kernel at $1.25 and $8.00. Standard grade 
is up to $1.10 for new pack where it is 
quoted but few canners have had any 
desire to offer goods for sale at present 
out of the new pack. 


TOMATOES—This crop hasn’t shown 
much evidence of damage here but 
weather conditions from now on could 
make a big difference in canners’ think- 
ing. Local canners are not quoting with 
one or two exceptions so nothing like a 
market has been established as yet. East- 
ern standards continue to find their way 
into this market, most of them having 
been purchased on the basis of $1.10 for 
303s and now Ozark canners are offering 
new goods at $1.15. Sales are mostly 
of the fill in variety however, as distribu- 
tors needing goods are covering only on 
immediate requirements until they see 
how the local market develops. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—Quotations on 
the new pack of tomato juice, catsup 
and puree have been received here from 
only a handful of canners as the industry 
at large seems inclined to adopt a wait 
and see attitude at least for the present. 
The trade need catsup and puree and 
should be willing to step in and buy once 
a market is established. The situation is 
sort of betwixt and between at the 
moment. 


BEANS—New pack fancy beans have 
been sold here at $8.75 for fancy 3 sieve 
wax in #10 tins with 303s at $1.55 while 
fancy green are bringing $8.50 and $1.50. 
Those canners with goods to sell are not 
anxious sellers, in fact, some New York 
canners have not even named a price as 
yet. Lower grades are not in the same 
category as Ozark canners have sold 303 
tins of standard cuts at $1.00 delivered 
Chicago which is cheap food under any 
circumstances. The pack there has been 
heavy and canners are ready sellers and 
that makes the difference. 


KRAUT. Despite the off season for 
heavy selling of kraut, the market now 
for fancy grade is strong at $.97% for 
303s, $1.30 for 2%s and $4.40 for tens. 
The local crop is not looking too good 
and reports from New York indicate the 
crop there has been severely damaged 
and that area is the one that really sets 
the market for kraut. It appears obvious 
the total pack will be down considerably 
even at this early date and the industry 
is talking about much higher prices. The 
fall season should bring a quick upward 
swing in the price of kraut when new 
goods are ready. 


COCKTAIL—Prices on new pack fruit 
cocktail from California seem to have 
settled down to where fancy cocktail is 
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generally listed at $2.30 for fancy 303s, 
$3.62% for 2%s and $13.25 for tens 
while choice grade is offered at $2.25, 
$3.50 and $12.75. These prices also carry 
an early shipment discount of 5 cents a 
dozen on 303s, 74% cents on 24s and 25 
cents on tens. The above prices are up 
slightly from last year’s openings due, 
no doubt, to the higher cost of Cling 
peaches. Although not heavy, sales have 
been good as the average distributor has 
been either low on cocktail or completely 
out of it for some time. 


PEARS—Those canners in the North- 
west that have quoted prices on the new 


pack of pears are doing business for 


quick shipment when ready as the spot 
market is bare and the trade need goods 
right now. Current quotations on the 
1955 pack are no higher than last year 
and in some cases even lower so buyers 
did not hesitate to buy what they needed 
for prompt shipment. 


PINEAPPLE — Hawaiian pineapple 
canners are now in the peak of the cur- 
rent pack and are making some headway 
in their efforts to break up the log jam 
of orders that had accumulated during 
the past few months. The trade are 
short of pineapple and have been press- 
ing for delivery but a late pack compli- 
cated things to where the squeeze was 
on. Heavy shipments are now on their 
way to Chicago and it appears things 
should be getting back to normal. A good 
pack seems to be in the making. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Cool Weather Retarding Crops and Delaying 
Processing—Elberta Grower Price Settled— 
Strike Hampering Apple Production—Cock- 
tail Prices Readjusted—Pickle Packing Gain- 
ing In California—Tomatoes Making Slow 
Growth—Asparagus Shipments Lag—Small 
Alaska Salmon Pack Forecast — Tuna On 
Firm Side. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Aug. 11, 1955 


THE SITUATION—Cool weather con- 
tinues to prevail throughout much of 
California and crops in which canners 
are directly interested are maturing 
about two weeks later than usual, Dur- 
ing the week, showers threatened in 
widely separated districts, with heavy 
rain in a few places, but crops have not 
been damaged so far. It is becoming 
quite apparent that canned packs in 
many lines will be heavy again this year, 
but movement has been so marked in 
recent months that carryovers are prov- 
ing much smaller than expected. Prices 
on most lines are higher than a year ago, 
owing to increased prices to growers in 
many instances and to other increased 
costs. Sales of new pack fruits and vege- 
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tables to date have been larger than is 
generally understood, with some canners 
of tomato products, for example, with- 
drawn for the time being. 


PEACHES — Canning of Elberta 
peaches is now in full swing, with $60.00 
a ton to growers accepted as the general 
price. Some opening lists have made an 
appearance on the basis of $3.42% for 
No. 2% fancy and $3.10 for choice in 
this size. These prices are closely in 
keeping with prices on spot of last year’s 
pack that have prevailed in recent weeks. 
There has been a good demand for this 
fruit for shipping, owing to light crops 
elsewhere, and smaller quantities will be 
dried than in recent years. 


APPLESAUCE—A strike of teamsters 
has hindered the handling of apples in 
the Sebastopol area and canning is under 
way on but a limited scale. This fruit is 
also ripening later than usual. Some 
fancy 8-oz. pack has been moving of late 
at 92% cents, with No. 303 fancy moving 
at $1.45 and choice at $1.35. The crop 
is a large one, so the canned pack should 
be in keeping, especially since there is a 
light carryover. 


COCKTAIL—Prices on fruit cocktail 
have been readjusted in some instances 
during the week, with those of the packer 
of a featured brand now quoted, as fol- 
lews: Buffet, $1.874%%2; No. 303, $2.35; No. 
2% $3.671% and No. 10, $13.25. There 
have also been some readjustments made 
in prices on fruits-for-salad, with fea- 
tured brands quoted at $1.82% for buffet, 
$3.10 for No. 303, $3.25 for No. 303 glass 
and $5.15 for No. 2% glass. At least 
one canner is temporarily offsetting the 
slightly higher advances by offering 7% 
cents a dozen off on early shipments of 
No. 2s, 5 cents on No. 302 and 25 cents 
on No. 10s. This applies to both fruit 
cocktail and fruits-for-salad. 


PICKLES—The canning and bottling 
of pickles in California is making rapid 
strides and this year’s acreage of cucum- 
bers shows a substantial gain over that 
of last year, despite a national falling 
off of 9 percent. The California Packing 
Corporation is steadily increasing its 
number of items and now has 6 items, all 
packed in No. 12 size cans, with 34 items 
in glass of various sizes. Special interest 
has been shown of late in hot dog relish, 
fresh dill halves and fresh whole dills. 


TOMATOES — Tomatoes have been 
rather slow in coming on, owing to cool 
weather, and it will be some time before 
the peak of the season is reached. Mem- 
bers of the trade comment on the fact 
that some items in tomato products, on 
which there was a heavy carryover a 
year ago, have been cleaned up and a 
large part of this season’s pack already 
sold. Some canners making a specialty 
of tomato products have withdrawn 
offerings until it is certain that packs 
will cover sales already made. Fancy 
tomatoes are selling in many instances 
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at $1.70 for No. 303, $2.00 for No. 2s, 
“2.50 for No. 2%s and $9.75 for No. 10. 


ASPARAGUS—Canners of asparagus 
-ould like to see more of their product 
».oving off to distributing centers. Early 
sales were quite satisfactory but ship- 
rents have lagged, especially on all- 
green, Canners made the largest pack 
on record, paying relatively high prices 
for the raw product, and many are now 
anxiously awaiting a livlier market. 


SALMON—Latest advices from Alaska 
indicate that the canned salmon pack 
promises to be the smallest since 1951. 
At the end of July the pack had reached 
but 1,537,459 cases, against 2,156,299 
cases at a corresponding date last year. 
Four years earlier the output at about 
this date was but 1,157,458 cases. Many 
canners are withholding the naming of 
opening prices, but sales of medium red 
halves are reported at $14.50-$15.00 and 
chum halves at $9.50. Puget Sound sock- 
eye halves are moving at $17.50, and 
quarters at $10.50, with medium red talls 
at $25.00. 

Advices from Japan indicate that this 
country has already broken all postwar 
records for its salmon catch. The season 
ends this month and the catch is ex- 
pected to top the 60,000,000 fish mark. 
Fisheries agency officials say Japanese 
canners will pack about 1,700,000 stand- 
ard cases of salmon this year. Last year 
Japan canned 626,000 cases, of which 
only 380,000 cases were sold abroad. 


OTHER FISH—Canned tuna is mov- 
ing more freely than for some time, with 
prices on the firm side. A good call is 
also noted for mackerel and for sardines. 
The latter sells largely at $7.50 a case 
for 1-lb. ovals in tomato sauce. 


SCHOOL LUNCH R.S.P. 
CHERRIES AND GRAPEFRUIT 
SECTIONS OBTAINED 


Purchases of canned sour cherries and 
canned grapefruit sections for the Na- 
tional School Lunch Program were an- 
nouneed July 22 by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. The Department added 
that further purchases of canned grape- 
frit seetions are contemplated for the 
some purpose. 

he purchase of canned sour cherries 

‘ved 257,300 cases (6 No. 10 cans per 

, or the equivalent of 342,209 cases 

‘4 No, 2 cans) at an average price of 
8 per dozen. Purchases of canned 
vefruit sections totaled 4,200 cases 
No, 2 cans per case) at $1.50 per 
© on and 127,000 cases (24 No. 303 cans 
! case) at prices ranging from $1.24 
‘ 51.25 per dozen. All prices are f.o.b. 
* pping point. Cash discounts and 
! cing charges were considered in mak- 

— acceptances, the Department ex- 

ied, 

ie Department asked for offers of 
«tional quantities of canned grape- 


sections under a purchase specifica- 
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tion mailed to processors on July 8, 1955. 
Offers were to be submitted to the De- 
partment by July 27, 1955, for accept- 
ance by July 29, 1955. 


SCHOOL LUNCH PEAS 
PURCHASED 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced July 29 that 604,966 cases of 
canned green peas have been purchased 
for distribution under the National 
School Lunch Program during the period 
from August 15 through September 19, 
1955. 

This purchase of canned green peas 
consisted of 152,076 cases of No. 10’s at 
prices ranging from $6.66 to $7.75 per 
dozen depending on sieve size, and 452,- 
890 cases of 303’s at prices ranging from 
$1.17% to $1.20 per dozen. 

Transportation costs were given con- 
sideration in making the acceptance. All 
of the above prices are exclusive of cash 
discounts. The purchases are the result 
of offers received in response to the De- 
partment’s announcement of July 11, 
1955. 


CANNED PEAR COST 


The following table showing the vari- 
ous cost items in a can of No. 2% choice 
pears selling in a typical Boston retail 
store at 4le was presented by Manager 
L. M. Jones of the Washington Canners 
Coop. at the annual Yakima membership 
meeting. 


Direct labor ...:.... . 
Cases, labeling and warehousing.... 2 e¢ 
Lug box expense.. 2 
Repairs, depreciation, taxes, ins..... 2%e 
1%e 
Freight... 4 
Brokerage, discounts 


CHANGING FOOD PATTERNS 
(Continued from Page 11) 


of the newer prepared foods are quite in- 
adequate, but here are a few figures to 
indicate trends. They show how much of 
our food preparation has moved from our 
homes to factories. 
Proportion of total 
per capita supply 
purchased in form of 


Commodity processed products 
1909 period 1952-54 
Percent Percent 
20-25 65 
10-15 40 
Fruits, excluding 
10-15 50 
Vegetables, excluding 
potatoes, dry beans 


What these changes mean to American 
housewives is illustrated by a time and 
cost study of the Bureau of Human Nu- 
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trition and Home Economics which has 
been widely quoted: & 


Time 
Cost required 
Home-prepared 
$4.90 - 5.5 hours 
Partially-prepared 
5.80 3.1 hours 
Ready-to-serve 
6.70. 1.6 hours 


Not only has some of our meal prep- 
aration been taken over by factories, but 
some has been moved to the restaurant 
kitchen. It is my guess that perhaps 5 
percent of our food supply was prepared 
in eating places for consumption away 
from home in the years before World 
War I. Now, with our school lunches, 
business and factory lunches, and eating 
out as a form of recreation, it probably 
runs 16 to 18 percent. 

These changes add up to an important 
fact, namely, American consumers are 
buying additional marketing services 
with their food. I have mentioned proc- 
essing, packaging, services of eating 
places, and increasing reliance on com- 
mercially produced and distributed foods. 
Just before World War I, 1 out of 3 
people lived on farms; now about 1 in 7. 
Also, there has been a major change 
from local food production for local con- 
sumption to specialized production on a 
commercial basis for nationwide distri- 
bution. This has been necessitated by 
growing concentration of population and 
has been made possible by improved 
transportation and_ storage facilities. 
These are largely hidden but costly serv- 
ices which are nearly indispensable to 
the food patterns we have developed for 
our contemporary way of living. 

But we should not overlook retailing 
services. We probably use much less re- 
tail food store credit, delivery, and clerk 
service than 25 or 30 years ago, although 
we do not know exactly how credit and 
delivery services now compare with 50 
years ago. On the other hand, we do 
know that we buy many more retailing 
services in the forms of light, sanitation, 
variety, refrigeration, display, quality 
control, and maybe speed of handling 
than our grandparents did. 


CONTINUED NEXT WEEK — Some 
important considerations to be discussed 
are: 1. “What Factors Have Brought 
About These Changes in Food Patterns?”, 
2. “What Changes in Food Patterns Can 
We Expect in the Next 10-15 Years?”, 
3. “Areas of Inadequate Knowledge of 
American Food Patterns”. 


® United States Department of Agriculture, Bu- 
reau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, 
“Time and Money Costs of Meals Using Home- 
and Prekitchen-Prepared Foods."’ Statement from 
a panel discussion at the Slst Annual Outlook 
Conference, Washington, D. C., October 29, 1953. 
Mimeo. 7 pp. FE 32. 


7 Ogburn, W. F. and Nimkoff, M. F. Technology 
and the Changing Family. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1955. 
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No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 
No. 


No. 


3 sv. 


3 sv., 


specified.) 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey. All Gr. No. 2 
Colossal 5.00 
Mammoth 4.90 
Large 4.85 
Gr. & Wh., Tips, Colossal............ 4.35 
Ungraded 3.65 
No. 10 Cut Spears............ 16.00-16.50 
Pic., all Gr., 3.30 
Gr. Tins 2.871% 
N. J., Fey. All Gr. No. 300. 
3.95-4.00 
Mid-W., Fey All Gr. Cuts & Tips 
No. 8 oz 1.65 
No. 1 Pic 1.77% 
No. 300 2.30 
No. 10 ...... 16.00 
BEANS, SrrincLess, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
No. 303 ..1.35-1.60 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Fey., 3 sv., Cut, No. 808.........c000 1.60 
No. 10 8.75 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 oz....... 90-.921, 
30: 1.10-1.25 
2.00 
7.00-7.25 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 
No. 10 
New York & Pa. 


Ex. Std., 


Std. Cut, No. 


Std., No. 
WISCONSIN 
Gr. Wh., 
No. 303. 


Wax, Cut, 


Fey., 2 sv., No. 308....2.50-2.75 
2.35 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308....1.50-1.55 
10 8.25 
Fey., 4 sv., cut, No. 303......1.40-1.45 
10 7.75 
Cut, No. 308.......... 1.25-1.30 
10 6.50-7.00 
1.15 

Fey., 3 sv., cut, wax, 
1.70-1.75 
10 8.75 
1.50 
1.35 


Fey., 2 sv., No. 303......2.35 
13.50-13.75 


.40-1.45 
7.75-8.00 


No. 7.50 
Ex. Std., » No. 303........1. 

No. 10 . 5.75-6.00 

No. 10 5.00-5.75 


Fey., 3 


No. 10 8.75 
1 sv. 1.50-1.55 
| 
5 sv. 1.25-1.30 
N.W. & Cal. Blue Lakes 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303....2.25-2.40 
BO) 13.00 
2.15-2.20 
No. 10 12.50 
Vertical, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303......2.45 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308.............. 1.90 
No. 10 R 
No. 10 9.35 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308.........c00.1.65 
Bx. Btd., & sv., 
No. 10 8.35 
No. 10 35-8.15 


Ozarks, Std. Cut, Gr. 303’s. L 00-1. 05 


Ma. 10: 5.00-5.50 
Texas, Std., C BOB 1.05 

No. 10 5.50 

BEANS, LIMA 
MIDWEST 
Fey. Tiny Gr., No. 308........ 2.00-2.30 
No. 10 11.50 


Fey. Gr. & Wh., No. 308......000+001.60 
No. 10 ... 9.50 
TRI-STATES 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 308......2.40-2.45 
Small 1.95 
Medium 1.75 
Ex. Std. Gr. & Wh., No. 308......1.35 
BEETS 
Md., Fey. cut, Diced 308s....1.00-1.05 
Fey., Sliced No. 1.15-1.20 
WISCONSIN 
Fey., NO. 8 -85 
No. 303 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 6.00 
Diced, No. 303 1.00 
No. 10 4.75-5.00 
Cut, No. 303 1.00 
No. 10 5.00 
N. Y. Fey., Cut & Diced 308s..1.05-1.10 
Sliced 303s 1.25 
CARROTS 
Wis., Fancy, Diced, 
No. 303 1.00 
No. 10. 5.00 
Md., Fey., Diced, No. 303........... 1.10 
No. 10 5.50-5.75 
CcCORN— 
MARYLAND 
W.K. Gold., Fey., No. 8 oz... .90-.95 
No. 303 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 
Hox. No. 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., No. 303 1.00-1.10 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 
Shoe Peg, Fey., No. 303......1.45-1.50 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
C.S. Gold, Fey., No. 308......1.25-1.35 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 
SOd., No. 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 7.00 
INO: BOB 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 5.75-6.50 
MIDWEST 
Fey., W.K. Gold., 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Std., No. 308.. 1.10 


C.S. Gold., Fey., No. 303..1.30-1.324%4 


No. 10 8.00 
No. 10 6.25-7.00 
Std., No. 303.. 1.10 
Co. Gent. W.K., Fey., 8 02..... .85-.90 
No. 3038 1.35 
No. 10 7.75 
1.2714-1.42% 
8.00-8.25 
PEAS (New Pack) 
Maryland Alaskas 
..11.50-12.00 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 308........ 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00 
3 sv., No. 303 1.40 
No. 10 7.50 
4 sv., No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 1 7.00 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Ungraded, No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 6.65 
Maryland Sweets 
Fey., Ung., No. 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Ex. Std., Ung., No. 308........ 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., Me. 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
Midwest Alaskas 
No. 10 13.50 
No, 10 12.25 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308........ 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.25 
Std., 4 sv., No. 303............000 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Midwest Sweets 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 303 1.55 
Ha, 80. 8.25 


(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


5 sv., No. 303 1.45 
No. 10 7.75 
Ungraded, No. 303 1.55 
No. 10 8.25 


Ex. Std., 4 sv. & Ung., No. 303..1.35 


No. 10 7.50 
5 sv., No. 303 1.30 
No. 10 7.25 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303..(nom.) 1.00 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303............ 97% 
No. 2% 1.30 
No. 10 4.40 
-90-.95 
1.15-1.30 
No. 10 3.90-4.25 
Texas, No. 303 1.05 
No. 10 6.15 
SPINACH 
No. 303 1.20-1.25 
No. 2% 1.80-1.85 
No. 10 6.00-6.25 
Ozark, 1.55-1.60 
No. 5.25-5.50 
No. 2% 1.55-1.80 
No. 10 4.60-5.50 
TOMATOES 
-85-.90 
No. 303 1,15 
1.85-1.90 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
1.40-1.50 
No. 2% 2.40 
New York, Fey., Wh., 
No. 2 2.50 
Ex. Std., No. 2... 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
INDIANA, Ex. Std., No. 1............ 1.15 
Std., No. 1 1.05 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 303..1.60-1.70 
No. 2 2.00 
No. 2% 2.45-2.50 
No. 10 9.50-9.75 
No. 2.15-2.25 
Std., No. 303 1.30-1.35 
No. 2% 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
Ozarks, Std., No. -80-.85 
No. 303 1.15 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Calif., Fey., 14 
No. 10 — 
No. 10 11.00 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
Nom. 
No. 10 (per doz.)... ..Nom. 


Md., Fey., 100/6 oz. 
TOMATO PUREE 


Calif., Fey., 1.045, No. 2........00 1.65 
No. 2% 1.95 
No. 10 6.50 

Ind., Fey, 1.045, No. 90 
No. 10 6.50 

Md., Fey., 1.045 No. 1........ -90-.95 

FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 

No. 6.85 

Calif. 
No. 10 9.50 

Mid-West Apple Juice, 46 oz.....2.70 

APRICOTS (New Pack) 

Halves, Fey., No. 
11.60-12.15 

Choice, No. 2% 2.80 
10.15-10.75 

Std., No. 2% 2.60-2.70 
No. 10 9.15-9.75 

Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 2%.......... 3.50 
Unpeeled 2.27u, 

CHERRIES (New Pack) 

R.S.P., Water, No. 303........ 1.80-1.85 
No, 2 2.10 
10.00-10.25 

Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 246... 4.20 

Choice, 8 oz 1.50 
No. 303 2.60 
No. 2% 4.00 
14.25-15.00 


Std., No. 2% 4.05 
No. 303 2.4211, 
No. 2% 3.95 
No. 10 18.90 
COCKTAIL 
No. 2% 3.621, 
No. 10 13.25 
CHONG, BOG 2.25 
No, 2% 3.50 
No. 10 12.75 
PEACHES 


Calif., Cling, Fey., No. 3038..2.00-2.05 


No. 2% 3.10-3.20 
10.90 
Choice, No. 303.. ..1.8714-1.90 
No, 2% 90 
10.25-10.50 
2.6214-2.671,, 
.No. 10 9.40-9.60 
Elberta, Fey., No. 3.42% 
Choice 3.10 
PFARS 
Calif. & N.W., Fey., No. 303....2.35 
No. 2% 3.85 
No. 10 13.50 
No. 2% 3.40 
No. 10 12.50 
Std., No. 303 2.00 
No. 2% 3.15 
No. 10 11.50 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.95 
No. 2%; 3.45 
No. 10 13.10 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 12.00 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2... 2.25 
No. 2% 2.70 
10.60-10.80 


PRUNE PLUMS 


N.W., Choice, No. 
No. 10 7.75 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 7.76 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 1,00-1.05 
46 oz. 2.35 
No. 10 4.380 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., No. 2 8714 
46 oz. 1.75-1.85 
No. 10 3.85 
ORANGE 
Fla., No. 2 1.15-1.25 
46 oz. 2.75-2.90 
No. 10 5.50 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.00 
46 oz. 2.12% 
No. 10 4.40 
TOMATO 
M., Fey., NO. 2 1.20-1.25 
46 oz. 2.30-2.50 
N. Y. & Pa., Fey., No. 2..0....000 1.20 
46 oz. 2.50-2.60 
46 oz. 2.35-2.40 
No. 10 4.50 
Calif. Me. 1.10-1.15 
46 oz. 2.35-2 55 
No. 10 4.60-4 80 
FISH 
SALMON—PER CA8E 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T.......... 28.00-2:).00 
Y's 16.00-17 .00 
P.S. Sockeye, No. IT ...... 27.00-28.00 
y's 
Pink, Tall, No. 1 (nom.) 24.00-2°.00 
(nom.) 15.00-1'.00 
9.50-10.00 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, Oil .00 
TUNA—Pasr Case 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s......12.50-14.25 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......11.50-12.00 
Std., Light Meat............. ..10.50-11.00 
Chunks 10.00-10.50 
Grated 7.15-8.00 
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